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Peter Penguin Talking 


You may have heard that Santa Claus lives at the 
North Pole and for all I know, he does. I have 
never been north of the New York Zoo. But I 
can tell you that he does not live at the South 
Pole, because all the work of that sort down there is done by the 
Great Pan Penguin. 

Every year when the winter wind blows, we have a great feast and 
all the little penguins get warm mittens for their flippers, pink candy 
sardines, toy sets of pebbles and new scooters to slide down the hill 
on—that is, if they have been good. You see all these things are brought 
by the Great Pan Penguin who comes rushing along on a big ice cake 
drawn by six stout seals. He comes at night when the little penguins 
sleep and he asks the grown-ups about the youngsters’ behavior before 
he leaves the presents. 

Now once there was a little penguin who thought he would fool the 
Great Pan Penguin. This was the peskiest, naughtiest, contrariest little 
penguin in the whole Antarctic. He snatched pebbles from other pen- 
guins, he hid when his mother called, he shoved timid penguins off the 
rock when they were taking their swimming lessons and he made such 
a nuisance of himself all over that every one was sorry for his mother. 

Well, this penguin knew that he had been very, very bad and no one 
could truthfully say any different. But he wanted a new red scooter 
very much indeed, so he said to himself, “I'll just see that Great Pan 
Penguin first and I'll say that Penguin Jim’”—that was his name—“has 
been kind of bad, kind of good, but anyway good enough for one 
present.” 

Of course, he knew his mother might say that, too, but he didn’t 
like to think of his mother lying. So that night he slipped out of the 
nest the back way and walked out in front where he could see the shore 
and the sea from which the Great Pan Penguin would come and he 
waited. It got colder and colder and the moon went down and still he 
waited. In fact the next morning when his father stuck his head out of 
the nest to smell the weather, that little penguin was still there, waiting, 
only his eyes were shut. 

“Jim Penguin!” shouted his father. “What are you doing there?” 

Now if Jim hadn’t been a penguin, he would have been frozen stiff 
as a board and answered nothing at all; but being a penguin, a night in 





















the snow was no more to him than a snooze on summer hay to you, so 
he just yawned and stretched and said, “Oh, I had some business.” 

“Business!” said his father. “Well, you buzz in here and double quick. 
Your mother is worried to death.” 

Well, in he went with his eyes looking quickly about the room. 

“Now,” said his father, “young Jim, what was this business?” 

Just then Jim Penguin saw over in one corner a new red scooter. 
“Oh, that!” he said. “Well, it turned out all right, but it was an awful 
worry. Next year, I plan to be better.” 

Well, here’s hoping that all Story Paraders have been good enough 
to deserve one or two presents from Santa Claus or Saint Nick or who- 
ever brings their gifts, so they won’t have to go out in the snow and 
flag him before he learns the truth about them. 

When you make out that Christmas list for him, don’t forget to put 
on a renewal to Story Parabe, because there are some very fine stories 
coming. Next month we begin a serial about two boys who wanted a 
horse more than anything in the world, how they saved their money 
and bought one and what the horse did then. In February, Oscar and 
Mr. Zabriski are coming back and you will hear about what happened 
when they joined the circus. 

If you are asking for books for Christmas, I can recommend a few. 
There is Ktonpike ApvENTURE which tells how Ted Baker spent a year 
in the Klondike with his uncle and his uncle’s partners who were both 
old-timers at gold mining. For young football players I suggest Tommy 
CarrIEs THE Batt by Renick. This gives some points about how to play 
the game as well as being a first-rate story. Another good story is 
BeapveD BucKsKIN, a Western mystery by the Barnets. 

For girls who like real stories about other girls, there are BLUE 
WitLow by Doris Gates, Tue Litrtest House by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Dessy by Siddie Joe Johnson and Becky anp Tatrers which 
is about a Brownie Scout. 

If you want other kinds of books than these, you can have a good 
time hunting for them in our Book News, or in the last pages of the 
magazine where the publishers tell about new books. 
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ye ROUND AND ROUND 


rh By Dorotrny Brown THOMPSON 


Twist the tinsel, 
Flashing bright, 
Round the tree 
For our delight. 
Twining, shining, 
Overhead, 
Wind the lights of 
aA Green and red. 
Now join hands, and 
So will we 
Circle round the 
Christmas tree, 
Singing still the 
Holy word 
That the watching R 
Shepherds heard: 
“Peace on earth, 
Good will to men” — 
Jesus’ birthday 


Comes again! 
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Young Barnum takes time from 
storekeeping for a freak show 


BARNUM’S FIRST CIRCUS 


By Laura BENET 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Pureas,” remarked his father, pushing back his coffee cup and 
carefully wiping the ends of his walrus mustache, “you can tend 
store for me mebbe two or three days. The mare’s going to take 
your mother and me to the county seat.” He looked across the 
table at his thirteen-year-old son with decision. 

Phineas Taylor Barnum, a stocky, broad-shouldered lad 
bursting with vitality, stopped munching a doughnut and his 
eyes danced. This piece of news was too good to be true. He 
had often helped his father in the store, but to have it in charge 
... that would be wonderful! 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, respectfully. 

His father went briskly on with the tale of his instructions. 
“If Noah Totten’s drinking, don’t give him credit. And don’t 
give the Widow Sweeney any, neither. Cash in hand is the rule, 
unless circumstances is a mite unusual. Seeing apples is good this 
year, you can take two or three barrels in exchange for gro- 
ceries. But, remember, business is likely to be brisk and you're 
to tend to your job and not talk your head off. You’ve got a 
good head on your shoulders when you choose to use it. That’s 
all. And don’t make me use that strap hanging up in the barn 
when I come back Saturday.” His own keen eyes twinkled 
slightly. 

Having delivered this ultimatum, Barnum Senior, citizen of 
the town of Bethel, Connecticut, went to “hitch up.” Barnum 
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Junior, rejoicing in his unexpected freedom from school, put 
on his hat and took his way to his father’s small corner store that 
was the town’s greatest resource. 

The day being October and a chill wind blowing, he began 
his business day by doing what his father would have said was 
needless extravagance. He started a fire in the rusty iron stove 
in the center of the store. The fire, made out of shavings, old 





















































IT BEING OCTOBER AND A CHILL WIND BLOWING— 


boxes and good hard cordwood, had not been going fifteen 
minutes before Phineas’ first customer arrived. 
It was the Widow Sweeney, shawled and bonneted, peering 
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out of near-sighted pinkish-rimmed eyes that were much like 
a rabbit’s. She slammed the store door behind her so that every- 
thing on the shelves rattled and, delighted by the good fire, 
crept near it, untying her bonnet strings. 

“Well, if it ain’t Barnum’s boy!” she ejaculated in a pleased 
tone. The son should be much easier to deal with than the 
father. 

“Now, I want you,” she continued, consulting a list, “to tie 
up a pound of white sugar and a passel of apples and raisins and 
two pounds of coffee and a pound of rice and a pint of sorghum 
molasses.” 

Young Barnum went to the shelves and began weighing out 
the various articles, to which the Widow Sweeney kept adding 
other items. At last everything was ready. In his pleasantest 
tone, he stated: “One dollar, if you please, Missus Sweeney.” 

The Widow started back. “No sass 
from you, Phineas Barnum. This is on 
credit, today. I’m a poor woman and I 
pay up my bills, all at once, twice a 
year.” 

“Pa said ‘no credit’—that I was to 
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take cash only,” answered Pa’s repre- 


sentative. “I’m sorry but you've got a 
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“Is it an all-right calf?” asked the youthful storekeeper 
bluntly. 

“Of course, it’s all right. It’s as pretty as can be. But it’s got 
a curious failing—an extra eye.” 

“Oh!” Joy gleamed in Phineas’ own eyes. If he could only 
get hold of that calf for purposes of his own! “Pa’s been want- 
ing a calf,” he answered. “Is it a bull?” 

“No, a heifer.” 

“Well, marm,”—he hesitated, the thought of the ready strap 
at the back of his mind, but decided he’d have to take a chance. 
“If you'll let me stop around tonight and see it when I close up 
store, I can let you have these things now.” 

The delighted widow assented, warmed herself thoroughly 
at the stove and then went on her way. Meanwhile, Phineas 
Barnum resolved inwardly to “show off” that three-eyed calf 
behind their barn at a penny a peep—or maybe he’d make it two 
cents for a look. What a find for the show he was planning! 

His next customer was a red-headed boy, younger than him- 
self, who painfully lugged in two pecks of apples to be ex- 
changed for potatoes. As he set the half-bushel basket down 
with a thump, a snake glided across the uneven, splintered floor 
toward the heat. 

“Hi, help me get him, Phin! He must-a got out of my pocket!” 
screeched Hiram Fletcher. Young Barnum recaptured the snake 
in a wink, stowing him in a small and dark box. 

“Can you do tricks with him?” he inquired interestedly. 

“Only caught him yesterday, so how’m I to know?” said 
Hiram, surprised at the idea. 

“Bring him around to my house Saturday afternoon. Meet 
me behind the barn. We’ll have a circus,” said Phineas in an 
excited whisper. He saw three farmers entering, bent on lei- 
surely purchases and conversation. ““There’s lots of things I can 
tell you, but I’ve got to tend store now.” 
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THREE FARMERS, BENT ON CONVERSATION 


Hiram chuckled. “I'll see you later and I'll get Rafe and 
George and Buckle Ewing, too.” 

Farmers were apt to stay indefinitely on such a raw day. 
Phineas prepared for them by fetching out a couple of rickety 
wooden stools (the third could perch on the molasses barrel) 
and mending the fire. He brought out a jug of new cider. 

“Hey, Phineas,” said the first farmer, Ezra Drean, a hard- 
bitten Yankee with rugged features and a long jaw. “Give me 
a plug of chewing tobacco?” 

The busy storekeeper cut it and was paid. “One nickel more,” 
he requested briskly. 
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Ezra dumped his weather-beaten purse out on the counter 
for inspection. Not a cent was in it. 

“Tl give you a hopping bean instead, boy!” he offered. “T 
know you like tricks.” 

“But does it really hop? Lemme see for sure.” 

Ezra winked at the other men and produced a small brown 
object from his pocket. Placing it on the bottom of a broken 
cracker box, he carried it to the stove. Yes, the heat caused it to 
skip about here and there on the piece of board. The dance was 
uncanny. [he farmers stood and watched interestedly. 

“‘Ain’t seen a contraption like that in a month of Sundays,” 
said the oldest of the three, Mose Painter. 

Phineas put it carefully into his pocket. 

“Thank you kindly,” he capitulated, and the bean owner 
joined his friends at the fire. The other two farmers, whom Bar- 
num’s son knew to be prosperous, would buy later and pay 
good greenbacks. They didn’t need to bargain, save as a pastime. 

Phineas returned to ladle out brown sugar for Eliza Streeter. 

“Look out for that sugar, now,” said the stout woman, tartly. 
“You ain’t giving me good measure, pressed down and running 
over, as the scripture says. Don’t you be skimping!” 

The boy nodded amiably and over-weighed the brown sugar, 
though he knew what his father would have said. The sugar, 
damp from recent wet weather, packed down easily. 

As he waited on children, giggling schoolgirls, shrewd New 
England matrons (for the store had filled up), Phineas caught 
snatches of conversation from the group of farmers. 

“Just try walking easy by that mill, come twilight, and you'll 
hear a voice, a high, queer voice, like a spirit’s,” was one state- 
ment. 

“T swan. I didn’t know the old mill was haunted.” 

“Well, tis, and Steve Carter’s lost his watch chain and swears 
he had it when he was going by there, week or so ago.” 
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“Time some one got to the bottom of this,” said Mose Painter. 

Then they began discussing Simon Pearce’s affairs. “That dog 
of his ran through town the other day looking mighty sus- 
picious. It might be mad and folks should look out for it.” 

The very same evening Phineas, who had been to see Widow 
Sweeney’s three-eyed calf and agreed on a transfer, took a walk 
past the old Franklin mill on the village outskirts. He didn’t be- 
lieve what the men at the store had said, and, anyway, he was 
more curious than afraid. In the moonlight the stone mill looked 
as peaceful as the stream that flowed beside it. Suddenly, from 
an upper window of the mill came easy, conversational tones. 

“Good boy,” uttered a clipped, mocking voice, and then a 
dark shadow flew past him. Something with straw clinging to 
it jingled at his feet. Squatting on a stone, Phineas drew from 
his pocket a bit of bread and a cheese rind he kept for just such 
emergencies. The shadow drew nearer and perched on his fin- 
ger. It was a raven! 
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“Good night,” it said, “good night, good night. Have no 
fear, no-fear.” 

Adroitly, Phineas caught it, slipped it into a bag he had 
brought, and picked up the object on the ground. It was noth- 
ing less than Steve Carter’s gold watch chain! What a surprise 
Steve would have on Saturday. 

The raven would be a great addition to the side-show for 
which Phineas could not yet persuade Amos Tutt, the man with 
the longest beard in the village, to be the Bearded Giant. But 
this raven was a find and he could teach it to talk in no time. It 
must have flown over from some other township where some 
one else had begun its education. He might rent a skull for it 
to perch on, if there was any one about who had one handy. 
There was never going to be another exhibition like this one he 
planned. No, sir! 

Next morning Phineas had Hiram and George, his brother 
and side-partner, take a brisk turn about Bethel. One went east, 
one west, until they covered the town. In their hands they 
carried a pile of hand-printed advertisements that were stuck 
under front doors or pushed at any one they happened to meet. 

After three long days of storekeeping, Phineas had collected 
a goodly sum in his father’s till as well as half-a-dozen barrels of 
fall pippins. Now it was Saturday noon. His father was still 
away, but he’d done his level best and at three o’clock he 
planned to close up the store until evening. 

“Barnum’s Saturday Show” was opening at four o’clock for 
a nickel’s admission and a penny apiece extra for special side- 
shows. Of course it couldn’t begin until Phineas appeared. 

The crowd that gathered at the back of the Barnum’s barn 
at four o’clock that day was enormous. At a rude turnstile 
made of two crossed laths stood Barnum’s boy himself, hair 
tousled, face red with excitement. 

“This way, ladies and gentlemen,” he shouted, “to see the 
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Three-Eyed Calf, the only specimen of its kind in captivity. 
Meet Jupiter, the Domestic Snake that snuggles up to you like 
an infant! See the Magic Bean worked by Unseen Force, and 
Lupo the Raven, that talks and brings forth gold. Last chance, 
cash and tickets!” 

“That boy of Barnum’s has the gift of gab,” said the tired 
mother of two fretting children. “First-rate showman! He’ll 
make money or I miss my guess.” 

Farmers, curious to see, were driving up in carts and buggies, 
with children between their knees. Big boys were stamping in, 
leading younger brothers and sisters by the hand. 

“This way, this way, to the calf. Put your money on the 
Three-Eyed Calf,” called one of Barnum’s assistants, plain- 
tively. 

He was instantly corrected by his chief. “Say a lot more, Hi, 
about its unusual points—like this: “The One and Only Calf in 
Captivity that has an Extra Eye’,” shouted Phineas. 

Meantime, a fearless brother, younger than Phineas, was rid- 
ing Zeke, the runaway colt, around a chalked ring, sticking on 
its back despite frantic kickings and plungings. This feature, 
the only ten-cent one, was marvelously popular. When Bethel’s 
crop of dimes had been taken in, the raven was produced. 

“Step up here,” announced the showman to late comers, 
“plenty of room to stand. Step up!” Then, “What do you like 
best, Lupo?” he asked the raven which he held up on an im- 
provised stand. 

“Gold,” said Lupo in a hoarse and impressive tone. 

“What next to that?” 

“Chain,” croaked the raven. 

“And then?” 

“Gold chain.” 

“Now. Tell the gentleman whose watch chain you took that 
you're sorry.” 
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THIS WAY-—-LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
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“Sor-ry,” croaked the ready disciple and Steve Carter, eyes 
popping, was beckoned forward to receive his missing watch 
chain. “I swan,” was all he could say. 

As a final feature, the hopping bean began gamboling briskly 
on a table. Young Phineas had learned exactly how much heat 
to give it from his warm, perspiring palm. 

Home-made doughnuts and cider were being circulated to 
the still admiring crowd when hoofs were heard approaching 
briskly and a tired mare came into view on the far side of the 
barn. In the buggy were the substantial shoulders of Pa Barnum, 
his wife by his side. 

Barnum Senior’s astonishment when he saw the gathering on 
the lot back of his barn was followed by a grim expression about 
the jaw. That fool boy of his, who was so keen on freaks and 
shows, had gone and closed up the store (yes, it was shut and 
silent when he passed it) and lost the tide of the late Saturday 
afternoon trade. He’d show him! He could not help being 
perked up over his son’s talents, but he’d have to teach him a 
lesson for all that. 

“Phineas,” he called in tones to wake the dead, “you come 
here and stop this fooling.” 

Some little distance away, he seemed to see a familiar form, 
tu hear a familiar voice. “Calf,” it was saying. 

Calf! Was it possible there was a new heifer? Excitedly, Bar- 
num stopped the buggy, threw the reins to his wife, got out and 
stamped over to the circus enclosure. 

“Nickel, please, Mister Barnum,” requested the gate-keeper. 
Inwardly raging, Barnum paid it and continued his search. 

“Excuse me, folks,” he kept saying until suddenly, in a pen 
near him, he saw one of the finest little heifer calves. It was 
sound in wind and limb, the only defect being a curious third 


eye immediately over the regular one on the left side. 
“Where on earth did Phineas... ?” 
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Then father and son met face to face. Young Barnum’s coun- 
tenance was as bland as cream. “Hey, Pa,” he said. “See the calf 
you got from the Widow Sweeney.” 

“How much did you have to give for it?” roared his father. 

“Not a penny. It was a present in payment.” 

“Well—and what do you have to say about closing the store 
and losing my Saturday afternoon trade?” 

“I was going to reopen this evening,” stated Phineas con- 
fidently, “and what I’ve taken in on entrances will make up for 
any loss. I’ve got a good sight of money in here, Pa, and it’s all 
yours!” He gleefully rattled the contents of a tin can. 

Parent looked at son with sudden added respect. 

“You've not cheated any one to get hold of these critters?” 
Barnum Senior indicated in one sweeping gesture, the calf, the 
raven, the snake and the colt. “I nearly stepped on that blamed 
snake,” he exploded as it wiggled near his boots. 

“No, Pa, I didn’t cheat. When folks come in to celebrate, I 
like to show them a thing or two,” Phineas confessed. “I only 
quit the store an hour or so.” 

His father scratched his head. “I always took it you had 
smartness in you,” was his laconic comment. 

Young Barnum looked triumphantly around. The crowd was 
scattering. His father had made up with him and gone peering 
into this box and that pen to see what else he could see. 

But, somehow, the barn lot wasn’t quite large enough. Some 
day there must be a big white tent pegged down at the corners 
or maybe—a hall. In his imagination such a hall swelled and 
grew bigger until he had it peopled with weird shapes. He’d like 
a family of dwarfs—a negro mummy—a giant—and a voice that 
would fill space with its ringing music and make echoes come 
out of the air. Some day he’d have that, too! 


A story of Buffalo Bill's boyhood will appear next month. 
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THE SEVEN SINNERS 
AND THEIR TURKEY DINNERS 


Adapted from the Spanish of ANTONIORROBLES 


By Epwarp HuserMAN 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Now I wanr to tell you the story of a certain Mayor of Ribbon 
City. As you may already know, this was the town where the 
Rompetacones family lived. And in this family were Mr. and 
Mrs. and Button and Azulita, who were brother and sister. 

One time when Button was feeling a little mischievous, and 
wanted to have some fun, he put one finger on his forehead. 
Then two fingers! Then three fingers! And when Button be- 
gan to think with three fingers on his forehead, he had great 
results. He looked forward to some real amusement with the 
scheme I’m going to tell you about. 

First, Button called together his sister Azulita and five of 
their friends. Then, after he explained his plan, they all set to 
work cutting puppets out of old newspapers. They hung each 
puppet on a string, and attached a pin to the end of every string. 

Then the seven children went at once to the door of the ice- 
cream parlor where many of the local heads of families came to 
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spend a half-hour after lunch each day. While the grown-up 
gentlemen were busy conversing or boasting about their chil- 
dren, Button and his friends hung a paper puppet on the back of 
each one’s coat! 

Not until the men reached Alameda Park, where they used 
to take a stroll with their wives, did any of them notice puppets 








HUNG A PAPER PUPPET ON THE BACK OF EACH COAT 


dangling from their coats. Immediately they went looking for 
the Mayor. When they found him, they held the puppets up to 
his face and shouted angrily: 

“This is a scandal! You must find out who did this, and hand 
out a severe punishment!” 

The Mayor, who was only an ordinary farmer, but a very 
smart one, sent a policeman at once to look in gardens and back 
yards to see if he could find paper clippings anywhere. It wasn’t 
long before the policeman found some suspicious-looking paper- 
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cuttings in the garden of Azulita and Button Rompetacones. 
There they were—newspaper pages complete, except for the 
spaces where puppets had been cut out of them. In themselves, 
the pages contained puppets too, but in reverse, or in a hollow 
or vacuum. Anyway, the policeman gathered them all up for 
evidence. 

And he gathered up the seven children, too, and brought 
them all to the City Hall, where the gentlemen were still wav- 
ing their fists in anger. When they saw the children, they began 
to scold and yell so loudly they almost made the children weep 
from fright. 

But by ringing and ringing the little bell on his desk, the 
Mayor made them all begin to keep quiet. Then he exclaimed: 

“Silence, my friends! I shall not permit children in my town 
to play unfair tricks on grown-ups, but neither shall I permit 
grown-ups to growl at children this way. I’ve been elected 
Mayor, and it’s my job to punish or scold or even give prizes, if 
anybody deserves one.” 

The children wanted to apologize: 

“We didn’t mean. ...” 

“Silence!” ordered the Mayor. “All of you, leave your hats 
over there and keep on listening to me.” 

The gentlemen hung their derbies on the hatrack, and the 
children put their hats and berets one on top of another in a pile 
that reached from the floor half way to the ceiling. On top of 
the pile was Button’s hat, with its fork sticking out of the hat- 
band. 

Then the Mayor continued: 

“Here are the punishments. I fine the seven children the sum 
of—one large pie! And I order the growling gentlemen to 
bring a huge roast turkey, big enough so that every one here 
can have a generous portion. But I want everything done right 
away, so hurry!” 
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That wasn’t the end of the punishment. As soon as the food 
appeared, the Mayor ordered all of them, grown-ups and chil- 


dren, to sit down and eat it, all together at the big City Hall 
table. 

At first they ate in silence, all very glum and moody. They 
didn’t even look at each other, except out of the far corners of 
their eyes. The children still looked as if they were about to 
cry, and the gentlemen still looked angry. But the turkey was so 
good that Azulita, wearing her butterfly bow, licked her fingers 
and said: 

“What a tasty turkey!” 

And one of the gentlemen added: 

“Really a very superior turkey!” 

Now that they had started to talk, they all became a little 
more friendly with each other. And when they began on the 
pie, grown-ups as well as children licked their fingers and 
laughed gaily. Then one of the gentlemen who was a Colonel 
said to Button Rompetacones: 

“Come on and pass your plate. I can see in your face that you 
want a second helping.” 

Button blushed because an enemy had spoken to him, but he 
passed his plate—and took a second. 

Other children did the same, and it wasn’t long before every- 
body was quite jolly. Suddenly one of the grown-ups who was 
a druggist asked the children: 

“Just between you and me, how do you make those amusing 
puppets?” 

Button, still a little upset, asked for paper and scissors, and in 
a few minutes cut out enough puppets so that every one there 
could have three, all different sizes. By watching carefully, the 
grown-ups learned how to cut their own puppets, and they all 
had a very pleasant afternoon. 

One day about a week later, when the gentlemen were in the 
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ice-cream parlor again, they asked the waiter for some old news- 
paper and a pair of scissors, and made themselves a few puppets. 
Then they went over to the school, and hid themselves behind 
the main doors. When the children came out, the grown-ups 
tip-toed behind Button and his friends, and hung puppets on 
them. 

Then the gentlemen went to tell the Mayor what they had 
done, so that he could order them to buy more turkey and cakes 
and pies. They wanted the children to join them at another 
meal, as happy and friendly as the first. 

Ever since then, they’ve worked out a plan: one Thursday 
it’s the children’s turn to hang the puppets; the next Thursday, 
the grown-ups have to do it. But the important thing is that 
every Thursday somebody does it. The Mayor always fines 
them something to eat, and every week they have a very pleas- 
ant meal together. 

By now they’ve been enjoying their Thursday dinners for 
several months, thanks to the orders of the Mayor. He was one 
man who knew very well what to do with mischievous young- 
sters and grumpy grown-ups. 
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Tonio’s troubles are not over 
after he helps Sancho hide 
from the three wicked robbers 


BLACK LAVA 


A Mexican Apventure by EvizaBETH CoATsworTH 
Illustrated by Wilfrid Bronson 


Part THREE 


Att tue rest of that day Tonio waited anxiously for the sound 
of shouts or violence to tell him that the three men had dis- 
covered the hiding place of Sancho. But listen though he did, he 
heard nothing unusual. In the late afternoon a growl from Vigi- 
lante called his attention to three distant figures making their 
way toward the suburbs. 

“They haven’t found him, Nina,” the boy said in triumph. 
“We'll take the goats home.” 

Nina was ready to go home. She was hungry now, having 
had nothing but the goat’s milk since breakfast, and she wanted 
to see her mother and the hens. She was tired at last of playing 
with toy pyramids and houses, and even with the toy goats and 
the toy Vigilante which Tonio had made of twigs for her. 

She trundled along the trail on her brown small feet. 

But the way home seemed long and hard. Tonio at last picked 
her up and carried her patiently, her black pig-tailed head 
drooping sleepily on his shoulder. The goats surrounded them, 
bleating and trotting along with the fine dust rising from the 
black lava and catching the light of the setting sun in a dark 
gold haze. It was the hour when all over Mexico the flocks and 
herds were coming home, the sheep and goats, the cows and 
donkeys, walking quietly along narrow lanes between cactus 
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hedges, walking over immense 
plains, walking down the paths 
on the mountain slopes. Each 
and all were coming home to 
shelter and safety before the 
dark should settle over the world. 

Now the children of Mexico 
drew homeward, too, from their 
work, their sandaled feet fol- 
lowing the hoofs of the animals. 
Children’s voices mingled with 
the quiet calls of the approach- 
ing beasts. And all over Mexico 
women looked up from the 
cooking fires to welcome back 
their own, and fathers opened 
the corral gates and helped their 
little sons to drive the creatures 
into their shelters. 

It was a quiet hour, a happy 
hour. Even Tonio’s goats, for all 
their love of independence, 
moved contentedly along, 
scarcely ever straying off as they 
loved to do during the day. 
Vigilante trotted behind them, 
watchful still, but not expecting 
to have his watchfulness tested. 

“Good,” he seemed to be thinking, “now if you would only 
act like this always, you would spare me many a hot run and 
yourselves some nips from my big white teeth.” 

But this evening Tonio did not feel at rest as he usually did. 
He was excited. Ought he to tell his father and mother what 
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had happened? But then they too would know, and if the three 
men questioned them, what would they say? 

He looked at his mother, with her quiet face, its smooth 
brown skin, high cheek-bones, strong sweet mouth. She was so 
good she would think it a sin to tell a lie. Or if she did, she would 
show in her face that she was lying. 

Tonio looked at his father. He had been at work all day in 
their garden among the crumbling lava, or cutting down bushes 
on the pyramids of which he was guardian. He looked tired. 
Suppose the men suspected that he knew? He would get into 
terrible trouble. No, Tonio would run the risk by himself. 

Once he was afraid that Nina would give the secret away. 

“Men,” she remarked to her mother at supper. But her mother 
paid no attention to her, except to wipe some food off her chin. 
And after supper Nina fell immediately asleep. 

But Tonio had other things to do. When the goats were 
milked he set aside a big gourd of warm milk, and while his 
mother was cleaning the dishes, he waited until he would be 
unnoticed and then filled a 
smaller gourd with pounded 
corn meal mixed with the 
milk to form a light gruel 
that would sustain a person 
for days. The two gourds 
he hid together in a crotch 
of the little pepper tree which 
grew by their door. 

All the family went to bed 
early. They did not lie awake. 
In a few moments Tonio 
could hear by their breathing 
that both his father and 
mother were asleep. As he 
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stole toward the door his foot caught against a chair and his 
father woke and called out, ““What’s that?” 

“I thought I heard something,” Tonio answered. “But it was 
only Vigilante.” 

His father mumbled something and fell asleep again. 

At the next attempt Tonio reached the door and slipped out 
into the night without difficulty. 

A half moon had risen and the Pedregal was silvered mys- 
teriously with its light. Nothing seemed as it did in the daylight. 
The little pepper trees were caverns of darkness and had the air 
of moving in their places. The coolness in the air seemed like a 
shiver. 

Tonio had never gone anywhere by himself alone on the 
Pedregal by night in all his life. Now, all the stories he had heard 
of the ghosts that haunted the place came back to him. He 
thought of the terrible head which followed the belated traveler 
like a dog, and rolled grinning between his feet. He thought of 
the white woman who ran toward one, screaming, “Save me! 
Save me!” He thought of the dim battles waged up and down 
the black hillocks of the waste-land. How could he see such 
horrors, and live? He wanted to turn back, to close the door 
once more between himself and the night. 

But then the stranger would have no food. He had promised 
to come. The man would be lying in the cave, waiting and lis- 
tening for him. 

Out of the darkness, Vigilante ran up to him, violently wag- 
ging his tail. But much as Tonio wanted to take the dog with 
him, he ordered him to stay where he was. It was Vigilante’s 
duty to guard the house and the flock all night. Tonio must not 
take away the guardian. Standing on tiptoe he quietly felt for 
the two gourds and started off. 

Everything had changed. The pyramid on his left looked 
ready to fall on him. The pagans had built it. Surely their souls 
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must haunt it still. The little pepper trees moved and stirred like 
an army on the march. Something white gleamed. No, it was 
not the ghost woman, it was the moonlight on the drooping 
branch of a pepper. That other thing was a stone, not the 
ghostly head, though it almost seemed to be moving. 

Tonio prayed for strength and some of his fears left him, but 
he had never realized before how much a different light could 
change the shapes of things. He thought that he knew how to go 
to the cave without a blunder, but twice he found himself led 
astray in the moonlight by false landmarks. Even when he was 
quite near the cave, he was not sure. 

“Sefior,” he called in a low quavering voice. “Sefior.” 

Hearing a human answer, he ran stumbling forward. Sure 
enough, there was the pepper bush whose branches screened the 
entrance, and that whiteness was the stranger emerging. 

“They didn’t find me,” he said in a guarded voice to Tonio, 
“but I was afraid you weren’t coming.” 

“T came as soon as I could, Sefior,” Tonio answered. “And 
here is fresh milk and ground corn.” 
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“May God reward you,” the fugitive said, “you are a brave 
boy to come across the Pedregal at night for a stranger.” 

Tonio sat beside the man while he drank some of the milk 
mixed with the meal. 

“Good,” remarked Sancho when he had finished. “Now, I 
shall have strength enough to get away into the mountains to- 
night. In two days I can reach the village where my cousin lives. 
It is very small, very far away. From there, I can send word to 
the police and wait until I have news that my enemies have been 
arrested and are safe in jail. Remember, when you think about 
tonight, that you saved a man who will pray for you always.” 

“Thank you, Sefior.” 

Sancho turned to go and then came back. 

“I almost forgot,” he said. “When I heard those three rascals 
coming close to me, I crawled as far back into the cave as I 
could. I had my hand curled up over my head. After they were 
gone I noticed that my fingers touched something that did not 
seem like stone. It was this.” 

He laid something in Tonio’s hand. It was about eight inches 





“| WAS AFRAID YOU WEREN’T 


COMING,” SAID THE STRANGER 
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long, and by the moonlight the boy could see that it was a little 
figure of a child with curly yellow hair and bright cheeks and 
robes covered with pink roses, surprisingly heavy for its size. He 
had never seen anything so beautiful in his life. 

“It is for the little girl,” the man said softly. “She gave me all 
her tortilla. It is very old, of silver and enamel, a beautiful doll.” 





“Oh, Sefior!” Tonio stammered, breathless before such a gift. 

“Tt must have been part of a treasure hidden here sometime 
long ago,” the man went on to explain. “I have thought it all 
out. Thieves may have hidden it. Or the priests, in time of dan- 
ger. Whoever it was, they came back, I think, and took the 
rest, but this had caught in a cranny of the cave ceiling and they 
did not find it. You see the marks on the shoulders? I think there 
were wings there once, but they have broken off. It was a baby 
angel, perhaps.” 

“But ought I not to return it?” Tonio asked anxiously. It did 
not seem possible that anything so beautiful could belong to his 
family, they who had only a few pesos a year. But Sancho shook 
his head. 

“Give it back to ghosts?” he asked. ““Who owns it after all 
these years? It is for the litrle girl who gave me her food.” 
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Tonio did not protest again. With a beating heart he watched 
the stranger off. 

“A safe journey,” he called after him in a low voice. He was 
not troubled for him. Now, in the night, with food with him, 
it would not be hard for him to escape his enemies. Knowing 
that he was out of their reach, they would either run away 
themselves, or be arrested for their crime. The danger was very 
small now, but he had liked this Sancho, and he had helped him, 
and he was sorry to see him going out of his life. 

“Come to us some day at the house by the pyramid, Sefior,” 
he ran after him to say. 

A warm hand clasped his once more. 

“T will come,” the man promised. “God reward you.” And 
this time Tonio let him go, and in a few minutes he had dis- 
appeared into the night, his back to the city, his face toward the 
free mountains. 

“He has plenty of food for tomorrow,” Tonio thought. “He 
will be quite safe now.” 

The journey home seemed nothing at all. With the little 
figure in his hand, Tonio feared no ghost, and now the pyramid 
seemed to rise like a friendly landmark to guide him back. A 
goat bleated at his approach, a shadow glided out from the house 
wall to welcome him with a furry head thrust against his knee. 
Carefully Tonio slipped into the shelter of the house and crept 
over to where Nina lay. He felt for her brown right hand, 
opened it, and slipped the figure into it. Her unconscious fingers 
closed about the gift, her breathing slowed down and then 
went on. 

“When you wake up,” Tonio thought, “you will have the 
most beautiful doll in the world, Nina,” and, his ambition so 
wonderfully fulfilled, he crawled back into his own place and 
fell asleep like the others. 
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THE FRIENDLY BEASTS 


. A TRADITIONAL FRENCH CarROoL 


Illustrated by Kate Seredy 





1. Je - sus our broth - er, kind and good, 





Was hum-bly born in a sta - ble rude; 





The friend -ly beasts a - round _ him stood, 





Je - sus our broth - er, kind and_ good. 


2. “I,” said the donkey, shaggy and brown, 
“I carried his mother up and down, 
I carried her safely to Bethlehem town; 


I,” said the donkey, shaggy and brown. 
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3. “I,” said the cow, all white and red, 
“I gave him my manger for his bed, 
I gave him my hay to pillow his head; 


I,” said the cow, all white and red. 


4. “I,” said the sheep with curly horn, 
“I gave him my wool for a blanket warm, 
He wore my coat on Christmas morn; 
I,” said the sheep with curly horn. 


5. “I,” said the camel yellow and black, 
“Over the desert upon my back, 
I brought him a gift in the Wise Man’s pack; 
I,” said the camel yellow and black. 





6. “I,” said the dove, from the rafters high, 
“I cooed him to sleep, so he would not cry, 
We cooed him to sleep, my mate and I; 
I,” said the dove, from the rafters high. 


7. And every beast by some good spell, 
In the stable dark was glad to tell, 
Of the gift he gave Immanuel, 

The gift he gave Immanuel. 
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GEARS AND GASOLINE 


By CaroLttnE EMERSON 


Illustrated by Lois Lenski 


Tue sMatt green car ran as quickly and quietly as he could 
down the avenue. It was five o’clock of a dreary winter’s day. 
The little car was wet and cold. He closed his windows and 
turned on his heater, but the damp seemed to creep through his 
body just the same. It had been snowing earlier in the day. The 
air was chill and the road was wet and slippery. 

“My gears-and-gasoline!” sighed the small green car as he 
ran carefully along the wet pavement. “How I wish I were safe 
at home in my own garage!” 

Cars whisked past him on both sides. There were big cars, 
little cars, buses and taxicabs. He seemed to move in a sea of 
hurrying cars. He was not used to all this noise and bustle. His 
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““4y¥ GEARS AND GASOLINE!” 
SIGHED THE SMALL GREEN CAR 


home was in the country, and he hated the sight and sound of 
the city. 

“IT never knew there were so many cars in the world,” mur- 
mured the small green car to himself. “My gears-and-gadgets, 
where are they all hurrying to?” 

But there was no one to answer him. 

The long avenue ahead stretched before him like a gleaming 
fairy lane, but the small green car was too anxious to notice it. 
Gold lights lined the pavement, and above them shone green 
traffic lights. On the wet pavement below each light lay a shim- 
mering pool of green or gold. The red tail lights of the horde 
of cars darted here and there like fire flies. 

Suddenly, all down the avenue, the green lights vanished as 
though by magic. For a second there was gold only. Then on 
flashed the red, and the reflections on the pavement changed to 
pools of fire. 
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The small gteen car put on his brakes carefully. The road 
was slippery, and he wished to have no accidents. The cars 
around him came gently to a stop with quiet dignity. There 
they all crouched about him, dark forms ready to spring for- 
ward at a touch. Before them lay the road, empty and open. No 
chain or gate held them back, but not a car moved, not even a 
taxicab. 

Then, suddenly, the enchantment was broken. Lights flashed 
from red to green. Away darted the cars. The little green car 
moved slowly forward. There was an impatient taxi just behind 
him. 

“Oh, hurry up! Hurry up! Hurry up!” honked the taxi. “Get 
started, can’t you! Don’t go to sleep in the middle of the road!” 

It made the small green car nervous to be honked at. He tried 
to hurry, but he shifted his gears too quickly. The next thing 
that he knew he had stalled his engine. He could hear the taxi 
panting angrily behind him. 

“You ought not to be out alone,” snarled the taxi. “You 
ought to have a nurse maid to push you!” 

The small car started up his engine as quickly as he could, 
and crept on down the avenue. If only that taxi would pass him, 
and leave him in peace! But both lanes of traffic on either side 
were filled with hurrying cars. There was no way to escape. 
The small car could feel the hot, impatient breath of the taxicab 
on his license plate. It made him feel nervous and uncomfortable. 
He hated to hurry on a wet night like this, but he did his best. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. He was so confused by the 
taxicab that he never noticed when the lights flashed from green 
to red. On went the little green car, right past a red light. He 
had never done such a thing in all his life before! He heard a 
gasp of horror from the other cars. Then he slammed on his 
brakes, but it was all too late. There he stood helpless and alone. 
All the eyes of the world were upon him! 
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There came the long shrill whistle of the traffic cop. 

“Where do you think yow’re going?” he shouted. “Who do 
you think you are?” 

The small green car could think of nothing to say. 

“Get back there to your place!” ordered the traffic cop. 

The small green car wished with all his parts that he were 
safely away from all this crowd and home in his own garage. 
But wishes won’t take you home, and there was nothing for 
him to do but to back miserably to his place in the line. The 
headlights of the crosstown traffic glared at him like the eyes of 
hungry wolves. He wished that he could sink through a man- 
hole and be done with it! 

The taxicab greeted him with a low laugh. 

“Well, well, well,” he cried, “are you color blind, or what’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Oh, leave the little fellow alone,” said a big car to the right. 
“You're enough to burst an inner tube!” 

But there was no more time for talk. The lights flashed green, 
and away the cars sped. The small green car felt as though his 
gasoline had turned to water. He felt as though there was no air 
in his tires, or power in his battery, but he managed to keep 
running. He grated his gears and he nearly choked his engine, 
but at least he kept on going. 

But the taxicab was growing more and more impatient. He 
tried again and again to pass the small green car. He nosed this 
way and that, trying to slip over into the next lane, but with no 
luck. Then at last he saw his chance. The car at the right turned 
off on a side street. Quick as a flash the taxi pressed on his gas 
and darted ahead. But he was too fast. The car next in line was 
slowing up, and the taxi could not stop. He was just abreast of 
the small green car. He put on his brakes too quickly. The pave- 
ment was wet and slippery. His back wheels skidded. 

There came a crash and the sound of bent metal and splin- 
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tered wood. The small green car felt himself shoved aside. The 
taxicab had skidded into him! All down the avenue brakes 
screamed as cars came to a stop. People jumped out of cars and 
came running across the road. The small green car felt bruised 
and miserable, but there was nothing to do but switch off his 
engine and wait to see what would happen next. 

There seemed to be people everywhere about him. 

“Any one hurt?” asked a traffic officer. 

“No, no one hurt,” was the answer. “Only a bent mudguard 
and a broken wheel.” 

“Only a bent mudguard and a broken wheel!” exclaimed the 
small green car. “I'd like to have people know what it feels like 
to have a bent mudguard and a broken wheel! If anything hap- 
pens to them, they make a great fuss and call for an ambulance 





“ONLY A BENT MUDGUARD AND A BROKEN WHEEL!” 
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and everything, but if it’s a car, it’s ‘only a bent mudguard!” 

Men pulled the taxi and the small green car apart. The taxi 
was not badly hurt. It takes a great deal to hurt a taxi, and the 
more bumps a taxi has the prouder he is. Stop by a taxi line any 
time at a quiet hour, and listen to the old cars talking together. 
They'll be telling tales of their accidents and counting their 
dents. And now and again you'll hear the low chant of the old 
taxicabs: 


Kick them up, 

Pick them up, 

If they won’t let you pass, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a gallon of gas! 


It takes a great deal to hurt a taxicab! His bumper was off and 
his fender was smashed, but his engine still ran, and the taxi 
moved off down the street under his own power. 

Not so the small green car! His wheel was broken and he 
stood helpless and miserable. 

“Oh, my carburetor!” moaned the small green car. “What’s 
to become of me!” 

When the traffic officer had written down a great many 
things in a little book, he said, “We need a wrecking car with a 
derrick.” 

In a few minutes, the wrecking car arrived. 

“Well, little brother,” called the derrick to the small green 
car. “Was the city too much for you?” 

The derrick was tactless. He had a kind heart, but he never 
knew when not to joke. 

“‘A taxi skidded into me,” muttered the small green car. 

“Oh, well,” cried the derrick, “we all have our taxis sooner 
or later! They’re like the measles.” 

He backed up to the little car. Chains were fastened under 
the small car’s spring. 
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“Now, here we go!” cried the derrick cheerily. 

Slowly and gently he raised the small car. He was a bluster- 
ing fellow, but his heart was tender. He lifted up the front 
wheels of the injured car as carefully as he could. 

But at best it was a terrible position to be in. It made the 
small green car feel dizzy. His headlights stared blankly at the 
night sky. All his gasoline ran out of his feed pipe. 

“Come along with me,” called the derrick. “This will soon 
be over.” 

Down the avenue they went. 

“Careful, now, at the corner,” warned the derrick. 

At last they reached a big garage. The doors stood open. The 
wrecking car turned carefully in through the opening, and 
towed the small green car to a dark corner. Then the derrick 
was lowered. The wrecking car backed away. The small green 
car was left alone in his misery. 

For a week the small green car stayed in the garage. No one 
touched him, but people came and looked at him and wrote 
down things in note books. There was one man called “The 
Insurance Man” who came very often. The owner of the small 
green car came with him. There was much talk. 
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Then one day the small green car saw his owner step into a 
new green car. Off his owner went in the new green car, and 
left the old car behind. 

“What do you think of that!” moaned the small green car. 
“Why don’t they throw me out on the dump and be done with 
it!” 

Day after day went by, and week after week passed. The 
small green car grew more and more lonely and disconsolate. 
Other cars came and went in the garage, but he did not trouble 
to talk to them. He crouched in his dark corner with his bent 
mudguard and his broken wheel. 

“I wish they’d throw me out on the dump,” was his only 
thought. ““There’d at least be other wrecks there. We could tell 
our adventures through the long nights while we waited for 
rain and rust to wear us away.” 

Even the derrick stopped trying to cheer him up as he went 
by. 

The winter passed, and at last the first breath of spring came 
into the garage through the gasoline fumes. There was a new 
smell in the air. It made the small green car think of cement 
roads that wound up hills toward the sky. It made him think of 
four-lane traffic routes and express highways. It made even the 
little old battered car dream of “ethyl!” in his gasoline tank. It 
made him dream of red-and-orange gasoline pumps by country 
roads, and thick, yellow oil gurgling through his works. Oh, 
would he ever, ever, ever feel the road beneath his wheels once 
more? 

“If I ever get out of this garage,” sighed the small green car, 
“T’ll keep away from taxicabs for the rest of my life!” 

His mother had warned him against taxicabs when he left the 
old home plant in Detroit, and now he knew why. He gave a 
long, low moan. It was a long, long day since he had left the 
factory with his paint all new and his engine stiff! 
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Then one day two boys came into the garage. They walked 
over to the small green car, and stood looking at it. 

“They’ve just come to make fun of me,” thought the car. “I 
wish they’d go away!” 

But the boys were not laughing at him. They began to look 
him over with care. Then the garageman joined them. 

“How much do you want for it?” asked one of the boys. 

“You can have it for thirty,” said the garageman, “and I 
could put it in order for you for fifty, if you’d do some of the 
work on it yourself.” 

For a few minutes the boys talked with the man, and the car 
could not hear what they said. He ached to know what they 
were talking about, for way, way down in his old dead battery, 
a tiny ray of hope was beginning to stir. 

Again the boys walked around the car looking carefully at 
this and that. Then the car heard one of them say, “We want to 
drive out to California and camp on the way. Do you think it 
would make it?” 

The small green car hardly dared listen to the answer. What 
would it be? | 

“California?” answered the garageman. “Sure! The engine’s 
as good as new. That car could run to California and back three 
times over.” 

“Bless bis carburetor!” sighed the small green car. 

The next day workmen came. Before the little car knew what 
was happening he was jacked up, and a new wheel was put on 
him. Then he was pushed into the workshop, and a thousand 
and one things were done to him. At first he felt very stiff and 
cramped to be up on four wheels, after standing stooped over 
for so long, but the men greased him up, and tightened his bolts, 
and before he knew it he felt as gay as a this year’s model. 

In the paint shop, the men sprayed him with fresh paint. At 
last he was ready. The boys climbed into the seat. The small 
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green car could scarcely believe his luck. A summer in the open! 
Wide miles of road ahead! Two boys and a camping kit! Nights 
under the desert sky with only the stars above! Mountains to 
climb! For a moment doubt came into the generator of the 
small green car. Could he do it? Was he really well and strong 
again? 

The boy at the wheel stepped on the starter. The small green 
car felt the electricity from his new battery flash through his 
wires. The engine started. Every cylinder was ready to do its 
best. Out into the fresh air ran the small green car. 

It was glorious, glorious, glorious to be out on the road again. 
The small green car heard one of the boys say, “It certainly 
can go!” 

“] certainly can!” laughed the small green car. 

But just as they left the city a strange thing happened. A 
taxicab drew up beside the small green car. 
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“SURE, THE ENGINE’S AS GOOD AS NEW” 
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“Get out of my way!” honked the taxicab. 
The small green car saw red. 


17? 


“Tl do no such thing!” he snorted, and he cut right across 
in front of the taxicab. 

The taxicab was astonished. He put on his brakes so hard 
that he nearly stood up straight on his hind wheels. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” screamed the taxicab. 

“T don’t care what I’m doing,” cried the small green car. “I’m 
going to California. Get out of my way!” 

Then he back-fired at the taxicab and ran on down the 
avenue. 

“Well,” thought the small green car, “they say that man made 
the city and God made the country. I wonder who it was that 
ever started making taxicabs!” 

Then off and away he went, leaving taxicabs and city streets 
behind. Off he went to California with the open road ahead. 
There was power in his battery, air in his tires, and gasoline in 
his tank, and the smell of spring in the air. 


COLD WINTER MORNINGS 


In the cold winter mornings, 
The alarm clock rings. 

When mother shuts the window, 
The radiator sings. 


I duck under the covers 
And shut tight my eyes, 
And pretend the radiator 
Is singing lullabies. 
—Rutu GALLERT 
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Illustration by ExizasetH Orton Jones from Maminka’s CHILDREN 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


You won’t have to look far this year to find some top-notch 
stories that you will want to read yourself before wrapping them 
up in gay tissue, “not to be opened until Christmas.” 

First, four jolly good stories. Smoxy House by Elizabeth 
Goudge (Coward. $2) just begs to be read aloud, so that every 
one may share the strange adventures of The-Man-With-The- 
Red-Handkerchief, the Fiddler, the five Treguddick children, 
not to mention the dogs, Spot and Sausage, who are very im- 
portant. Pecos Britt anp Licutninc by Leigh Peck (Houghton. 
$1.75) introduces the greatest cowboy of them all with the help 
of Kurt Wiese, whose pictures make a tall tale look even taller. 
Aucustus Goes Soutu by Le Grand (Bobbs. $1.75) is a pirate 
story which proves that if you look hard enough you can find 
pirates almost anywhere. As Augustus says, “Do you suppose 
pirates would let you see them if they were here? If you don’t 
see them, that just proves they’re here.” And Augustus was right. 
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Paul Brown fans will welcome his latest dog story, No TROUBLE 
AT Aut (Scribners. $1.50). 

Some of you with sympathies as wide as the world, want 
stories of real children who face trouble with courage and deter- 
mination. Bricut Sky Tomorrow by Mary Brewster Hollister 
(Friendship Press. $1) is the story of three Chinese children who 
are bombed out of their home village. Buus WiLtow by Doris 
Gates (Viking. $2) tells how Janey’s dream home becomes a 
reality because she is not afraid of a threatening bully. Secret 
OF THE Lonce by Noel Streatfeild (Random. $2) is a story of 
plucky English children who outwit a would-be dictator, and 
Maminka’s CHILpreN by Elizabeth Orton Jones (Macmillan. 
$2) brings you all the color and gaiety of Bohemian customs in 
an American setting. Most timely of all, though not a modern 
story, is THe Farr American by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Mac- 
millan. $2). This story of a refugee from the French Revolution 
of 1789 is a thrilling and beautiful tale of a young boy’s search 
for a new home after his old one goes up in flames. 

If you have a big “bump of curiosity,” you can find out about 
airplanes in Fiicut 17 by Henry B. Lent (Macmillan. $1); 
about boats and other inventions in Boat Bur_per by Clara 
Judson (Scribners. $1.50); about gold-mining in KLonpIKE 
ApvenTurE (Nelson. $1.50); about dolphins and other sea- 
creatures in CHILDREN OF THE SEA by Wilfrid Bronson (Har- 
court. $2); about old New York in Tue Macic Tunnet by 
Caroline Emerson (Stokes. $1.75). 

The spice of humor is ever-present in two new poetry collec- 
tions by people whose previous anthologies are well loved. In 
Pipe AND Drum (Stokes. $1.25), Rose Fyleman has made a little 
book of choice poems for children under ten. In Garry WE 
ParaDE (Macmillan. $2), John Brewton has collected poems 
about people, “rich man, poor man, beggar man” and all the rest. 
It has jolly pictures by Robert Lawson. 
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For younger children, the picture books this year offer beauti- 


ful pictures, a good sprinkling of fun, and better stories than 
usual—the kind you remember. Look for— 


Tue Rassits’ REVENGE by Kurt Wiese (Coward. $1.50) 

Horton HatcuEs THE Ecc by Dr. Seuss (Random. $1.50) 

Tuey WERE STRONG AND Goon by Robert Lawson (Viking. $1.50) 
LentiL by Robert McCloskey (Viking. $2) 

Tue Teastnc Monkey by Helen Bannerman (Stokes. $.75) 

Dip You Ever? by Honness ard Doane (Oxford. $1) 

Tue Littte Train by Lois Lenski (Oxford. $.75) 

RAFFY AND THE HonkKEBEEST by Kissin and Bracker (Messner. $2) 
Aprit’s Kittens by Clare Newberry (Harpers. $1.75) 

Oscar, THE TRAINED SEAL by Neikirk and Dobias (Grosset. $.50) 


And here are a picked few of the best books for older readers, 
the kind you put down with a sigh of regret. 

YEAR OF JuBILO by Ruth Sawyer (Viking. $2) 

Tue Wurte Iste by Caroline Snedeker (Doubleday. $2) 

CLEAR For ActTIOoN by Stephen Meader (Harcourt. §2) 


Lassie Come-HomeE by Eric Knight (Winston. $2) 
Tue Farr ApventurE by Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking. $2) 


Last but not least, the books about Christmas. For the littlest 
ones, there are Rachel Field’s ALL THrRouGH THE Nicut (Mac- 
millan. $.50) and Babar AND FATHER CurisTMAS by Jean de 
Brunhoff (Random. $3). For the “middle-aged” children, there 
are Kersti AND St. Nicuotas by Hilda van Stockum (Viking. 
$2), MorHer Makes Curistmas by Cornelia Meigs (Grosset. 
$.50) and Tue Rassits’ Nest by Elizabeth Morrow (Mac- 
millan. $.50). For older boys and girls there are two new col- 
lections of short Christmas stories: THE Suintnc TREE (Knopf. 
$2) and Stories To Reap at CuristMas by Elsie Singmaster 
(Houghton. $2). Both books have a wide choice of stories suit- 
able to read to all the family when the Christmas candles are 


lighted. 
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The Puzzlewits had a family party on Christmas. There were twenty 
people—uncles and aunts and cousins—besides the Puzzlewits them- 
selves. They had a late dinner and toward the end of the afternoon, 
when his Christmas presents didn’t seem as interesting as they had in 
the morning, Tom began to look over his relatives for possibilities of 
amusement. 

“It’s quite an audience,” he said to Nancy “We could give a show.” 

“What kind of a show?” asked his sister. 

“Oh, tricks and puzzles and things,” Tom replied. “Let’s get Peter 
and see what he thinks.” 

Peter entered into the idea with enthusiasm and immediately made 
several suggestions. The visiting relations were all quite sleepy, but 
they were willing to be the audience. 

“We'll use the doorway into the dining-room for our stage,” Tom 
announced, “because it is two steps up from the living-room.” 

He put a card table in the doorway, and then he and Nancy gathered 
all the things they would need, pencils, papers, a man’s hat, and so on. 
In the meantime, Peter was placing chairs for the audience. 

“All ready,” cried Tom. “All ready for our first act. Step this way, 
ladies and gentlemen, step right up and see Nan, the little wonder, Nan 
with the X-ray eyes.” 

The relatives obligingly took their places and the show began. Tom 
picked up a sheet of paper and folded it, twice through the middle and 
twice lengthwise. Then he opened it out 2nd it was creased into nine 
squares. He quickly tore it along the folds and handed the nine pieces 
of paper to different persons in the audience. 

“Write a man’s name on this,” he said, as he gave out each slip. But 
to one of his uncles, he said: “Write NAN on yours.” 

Then he returned to the stage and blindfolded his sister with a heavy 
napkin, so that she couldn’t possibly see anything. At the same time, 
Peter passed the hat around and asked that the slips be dropped into it. 

“Now,” cried Tom, “as you know, eight of these pieces of paper 
have men’s names on them, but this young lady is going to reach into 
the hat and pull out the one, the only one, ladies and gentlemen, that 
says NAN.” 
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Nancy put her hand into the hat and felt the edges of the slips of 
paper. She knew that Tom had given the middle square with four torn 
edges, to the uncle who was to write her name. All the other squares 
had at least one cut edge that felt smooth to her fingers. The first two 
she touched were wrong, so she crumpled them up. 

“No use feeling the same ones over and over again,” she thought. 

After a minute or two she pulled out the right slip and handed it to 
Tom. Every one clapped. 

Then it was Peter’s turn to do a trick. He brought from the kitchen 
a red flower pot and a pitcher of water, and set them on the table. 

“I planted a rose in this pot,” he explained, “and it should have been 
in bloom today, but it doesn’t look as if it has even started to grow. Per- 
haps if I water it, I can make it come up.” 

He took the pitcher and carefully poured a little water right in the 
middle of the pot. Nothing happened. Peter bent over and looked at the 
pot through a magnifying glass. 

“I do believe it’s beginning to sprout,” he cried. “Yes, I’m sure I can 
see the soil cracking as it pushes through. I’ll water it a little more.” 

The audience laughed, but Peter poured some more water into the 
pot. He poured very slowly, and to everyone’s surprise, it seemed as if 
a flower really was growing. It came up, bit by bit, and when it was 
two inches high, the audience could see that it was a red rose. 

“How did you do it?” they asked. “What made it grow?” 

Peter didn’t want to tell at first, but they were so curious that he 
showed them the glass jar he had placed inside the flower pot, where 
no one could see it, and the big cork he had fastened to the stem of the 
rose. As he poured water into the jar, the cork began to float, and so 
the rose grew. 

“Now it’s time for a puzzle,” cried Nancy. “We can do one while 
the boys are getting ready for their next trick.” 

She handed each person a card with a strange looking message on it. 

“It’s a quotation,” Nancy explained. “First, I mixed up the words, and 
then I scrambled the letters in each word. It isn’t hard to read, though, 
if you begin with the short words like utb. That just has to be but. And 
I'll give you one hint. It’s a quotation about Christmas.” 


Hedra caxmiel ew mih utb 
Thsig eh tou vored fo sa, 

Stirchsam lal ot yrmer 
Dogo a lal thnig dan ot. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 52.) 
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HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


By Hetta ARENSEN 


Imagine the fun of making your own Christmas cards! I’m sure you 
can do it—it’s really very easy. 

In making Christmas cards very simple subjects should be sketched 
by beginners. The following motifs are very effective: a little Christ- 
mas tree, a star, a snow-laden fir twig, a reindeer in the woods, or a 
poinsettia. You can choose subjects that are familiar to you in your 
every-day lives at Christmas time, such as your own home with snow 
tumbling from the roof and weighing down the branches of the maple 
tree in front of the house, the smoke from the chimney forming puffy 
clouds in the air; father coming up the walk loaded with presents for 
all, children with their puppy happily running after them greeting him 
joyously. Snow scenes are always picturesque; a snow-man or children 
having a snow fight, make a gay card. 

If you have to make a great many Christmas cards you should know 
how to make prints. Making blocks for printing is an old craft. The 
easiest material to use is linoleum mounted on a block. First you trace 
your design on the linoleum block, then cut—following the outlines— 
and rub printing ink over the surface of the linoleum. A sheet of soft 
paper is spread over the block and after putting the block through the 
printing press, you have your first copy. 

Tools may be simple. A very sharp pocket-knife will serve as a cut- 
ting knife. The other tools needed you can get in a stationery store or 
an artist’s material shop. A U-shaped gouge is used for doing the back- 
ground work and for cleaning out large portions. It is also used for re- 
moving all parts that will be white in the finished picture. A V-shaped 
veiner is used to make the fine lines and outlines. These cutters may be 
put into old penholders but they must fit very securely so that they do 
not shake while cutting. Your other necessary materials are: a rubber 
roller, a tube of black or colored printing ink, linoleum (about one- 
fourth inch thick), and a slab of glass on which to mix your ink with 
turpentine. You will also need tracing paper, unprinted newspaper or 
Japanese paper, white chalk, a soft pencil, a ruler, and an eraser. A small 
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block-printing press should be used for making the impressions. If you 
cannot get one, cover your block, which has been inked and padded, 
with a piece of paper, then with a piece of heavy wood, and stamp on it 
with your full weight. You will need clean rags and benzine as a clean- 
ing fluid to take surplus ink off your block and tools. 

The method of making a linoleum block is really simple. The steps 
are as follows: 
1. Glue your linoleum to a piece of wood or use mounted linoleum. 
The linoleum should first be warmed on a radiator to soften it. 
2. Trace your reversed drawing on to the block (thus the block will 
print in the same position as the original drawing). Be sure that you 
mark the black areas. 
3. Use the U-shaped gouge to remove the large pieces. (All portions 
removed will remain white on the paper.) Use the V-shaped veiner for 
the fine lines. Cut about one-eighth inch deep. To make a sharp edge, 
first cut with the knife. 
4. Ink your roller and run it over the block, first lightly and then with 
increasing pressure. The block must be inked freshly each time and 
must be washed with benzine if the ink gets too thick. 
5- Put a sheet of Japanese paper, or charcoal paper or unprinted news- 
paper, on the block, cover with another sheet of paper and run this 
through the press. If the block is very small, it may be printed by pres- 
sure of the hand. 

When you have made your cards, won’t you send us one of your own 
special greetings? 








MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 
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A DEPARTMENT y 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parane. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 


Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


WHERE? 


Where does the sun go when it sinks to rest, 
With its shining beams and glowing crest? 
Where does the moon go on its nightly ride, 
Over the town and country side? 

To where do the stars disappear in the sky, 
As the first grey tips of dawn creep by? 

And where is dreamland found at night? 
Can you find a map that you're sure is right? 
Are the flowers warm in their rich black sod? 
A thousand secrets known only to God! 


—D1aneE Davies, age 11 


THE JOLLY TREE 


It was a great dark forest. It was so dense that no sun could break 
through the leaves and light it, except in one place. This was a little 
clearing at the edge of the forest where Widow Goodly and her step- 
son, Kris, lived. 

The only friends this good woman and her son had were the birds 
and animals of this forest. 

All the birds, animals, and trees of this forest were companions. But 
the animals did not understand one little tree, nor did the birds or the 
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other trees. This little tree just wouldn’t let any little birds perch on its 
branches or any brown squirrels scramble in its boughs. It had thorns 
all over, even thorns on its leaves. 

“Christmas is coming! Christmas is coming!” chirped a gay chicka- 
dee. 

“A dull Christmas it will be,” pouted a fat squirrel. 

“Cheer up, fellow,” laughed a gay white rabbit. “The cardinal will 
put this wood in tune.” 

“No,” protested a field mouse. “He and his mate can’t make this 
whole forest gay.” 

“I don’t want to fly around just to show my color,” scoffed the 
cardinal. 

“We've got to do something for Widow Goodly and her son, Kris,” 
decided the white rabbit. “It would be a shame if Christmas passed and 
she didn’t have any special cheer.” 

All the while this went on the little thorn tree carefully listened. 

Days passed very swiftly. Soon it was Christmas Eve. The Christmas 
star shone brightly. All the animals decided to go to Widow Goodly’s 
little clearing to dance. The birds agreed to furnish the music. The 
cute little deer, the bears, the elk, the wild cats, the beavers, the wood 
chucks, chipmunks, field mice, squirrels, rabbits, raccoons, possums, 
foxes, ducks, wild turkeys, snow buntings, sparrows, starlings, blue 
jays, cardinals, grackles, all the pheasants, and other fowl and live things 
that live in the dark forests all marched or flew through dark glades 
and under tall gloomy trees. 

Suddenly, as they came to the clearing they stopped. Guess what 
they saw! No, it wasn’t the moon making the snow glisten like dia- 
monds. No, it wasn’t the sleigh bells of Widow Goodly’s tinkling. It 
was ... the little old tree with all the thorns. The ugly green berries it 
used to bear suddenly glowed a lovely red. The tree looked truly splen- 
did! 

“It—it must be m-magic!” stuttered a small chipmunk. 

“It has little red balls for decoration. No wonder it has thorns, they 
protect the lovely berries,” cried the white rabbit. “Let’s show it to 
Widow Goodly.” 

When they arrived at the cabin, Widow Goodly flung open the door. 

“Oh, how beautiful,” she exclaimed. “A jolly tree it be.” 

Kris decided to go to town and call the townspeople to see the sight. 

He ran into the town calling, “Come! Come! Come!—and see the 
Jolly Tree.” (He was very much out of breath.) “Se-see the H-h-olly 
tree! The h-olly tree!” 
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All the townspeople followed him into the woods. They sang— 


“Merry, my fellow, merry be, 
Come and see the holly tree. 
Merry, my fellow, come and see 
What this sight may be, 
Brother, let us see— 

The holly tree.” 


They called it the Holly tree instead of the Jolly tree—since Kris 
had gasped H-olly tree. 

Every year, just at Christmas, the Holly berries turn red. The ani- 
mals, birds and trees love the Holly tree. Ever after that night the 
townspeople came to the tree and picked the branches. Ever since that 
Christmas, long ago, Holly has been used to bring Christmas cheer into 
all the homes. 


—Patsy BLum, Grade 6 


SLEEPING KITTY 





My kit - ty sits on -my bed _=at night, 
He wash-es his face with lit - tle paws, 





And purrs me soft-ly to s.eep. 
As he purrs me soft-ly to sleep. 


—Rostn Browne, age 6 


THE WATER LILY 


The water lily is very fond 
Of floating in a sunny pond. 
—Mary NIimi7z, age 9 


ANSWER TO PuzzLewits: But we heard him exclaim 
As he drove out of sight, 
Merry Christmas to all 
And to all a good night. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


There are several new school clubs this year. The Penguin Club 
members at the Benjamin Franklin School in Cleveland have decorated 
their room with a frieze of covers, and Barbara made a large poster of a 
penguin holding a magazine in his flipper and calling “Extra! Extra!” 

The club in Manchester, New Hampshire, has a game called “Pin the 
Hat on Peter.” They draw a large picture of a penguin. Then each child 
in turn is blindfolded and tries to pin the hat on Peter in the right place. 
Sometimes it lands on his nose and sometimes on his toes. 
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AUTUMN FUN 


—Lois KLopFer, age 11 


Dear PETER: 


I thought you would like to know about my dog. He is a Cocker 
Spaniel, and is about two years old. The first day we had him we in- 
stantly became fast friends. He was sometimes clever, and sometimes 
with as little sense as a feather bed. But he still thinks himself very hand- 
some and is proud as a peacock. He has beautiful big ears, and he is 
really a show dog, but his nose is a little too long. We say to him, 
“Where’s handsome? Where’s the handsome dog?” and he runs to the 
mirror, looks at himself, looks at us, and wags his tail. He just loves cats, 
but they hate him. 

—Linpa MuscHENHEIM, age 9 
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Kersey, Avice Geer, The Copper Kettle. Ill. by Helen Finger. July, 30. 

Lane, Don, Tillie Runs Away. Ill. by Glen Rounds, Oct., 13. 

Lenski, Lois (author-illustrator), The Glawackus of Glastonbury. July, 4; (illus- 
trator), Gears and Gasoline by Caroline Emerson. Dec., 32. 

Lent, Henry B., The Biggest Airport in the World. Ill. by Barry Bart. Oct., 21. 

LownsseRry, Exoise, The Might of a Song. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Part I, Sept., 4; 
Part II, Oct., 35. 

Luis (illustrator), A Terrible Family by Louise d’Argent. Sept., 28. 

McDona.p, Etxis, Adventure. Nov., 43. 

McNamara, Lena Brooke (illustrator), Just Because. Nov., 3 

Merwin, Decie (illustrator), Pigtails Are Different by Florence Brumbaugh. Sept., 


14. 

Nevitte, Vera (illustrator), The Teacher Learns a Lesson by W. E. Gaffney. July, 
36. 

Nyasonoo, Prince Akiki K., The Hungry Gorillas. Ill. by The Hewitts. Aug., 37. 

Our Own, a department by children: July, 52; Aug., 52; Sept., 51; Oct., 51; Nov., 
51; Dec., 50. 

PaLMER, CHarLorTre (illustrator), There and Back Again by Dorothy Brown 
Thompson. July, 28. 

Pencuin Cius News: July, 55; Aug., 55; Sept., 54; Oct., 54; Nov., 54; Dec., 53. 

Pirz, Henry C. (illustrator), Barnum’s First Circus by Laura Benét. Dec., 5. 

Potrer, Epona (illustrator), Round and Round by Dorothy Brown Thompson. 
Dec., 4. 

Puzz.ewits, THe, by Robin Palmer: July, 48; Aug., 48; Sept., 47; Oct., 47; Nov., 47; 
Dec., 46. 

Ricuarps, Laura E., Creatures Too Little Known. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Nov., 4. 

Rounps, Gten (illustrator), Lippity Longears by Elizabeth W. Baker. Aug., 19; 
Tillie Runs Away by Don Lang. Oct., 13; The Cowboy’s Lament. Nov., 21; 
(author-illustrator), Whitey’s First Round-Up. Nov., 22. 

Runyon, Vircinta WALLACE, Stars. Oct., 20. 

Sawyer, EvizasBetu, Fisherman. Ill. by Sherman Hoeflich. Aug., 4. 

Sawyer, Mark, | Delivered the Morning Paper. July, 27. 

Sawyek, Rutu, Milimilina. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Nov., 14. 

Serepy, Kate (illustrator), The Friendly Beasts. Dec., 30. 

Sones: The Goat. July, 35; Whistle, Daughter, Whistle. Aug., 18; Mr. Fox. Sept., 
18; The Friendly Beasts. Dec., 30. 

Sprrz, ARMAND, Man and the Moon. Ill. by Kit Wright. Aug., 42. 

Tuompson, Dorotuy Brown, There and Back Again. Ill. by Charlotte Palmer. July, 
28; Round and Round. Ill. by Edna Potter. Dec., 4. “ 

Tousey, Sanrorp (illustrator), Gunshot Messenger by Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
Aug., 5. 

Wank Kurr (illustrator), The Mystery Dogs of Glen Hazard by Maristan Chap- 
man. Part II, July, 15; Part Ill, Aug., 25; Blackie, the Pet Crow by Lavinia Davis. 
Sept., 19; (author-illustrator), The Rabbits’ Revenge. Nov., 30. 

Woottett, WituiaM (author-illustrator), Boulder Dam. Sept., 32. 

Worth, Katuryn, If 1 Could Borrow. Sept., 27. 

Waricnt, Kir (illustrator), Man and the Moon by Armand Spitz. Aug., 42. 
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NO WORK 
FOR SANTA! 


Lucky Santa! No more brain-wracking 
or guessing about Christmas gifts. Not 
when he can just send Book Tokens and 
let everybody choose his own books. 


Now Dasher and Dancer and Dunder 
and Blitzen and all the others are getting 
a well-deserved rest while Santa takes it 
easy, because he knows that no one who 
receives a Book Token can get a dupli- 
cate gift, or one he doesn’t want. 


Take a tip from Santa. You too can solve 
all your gift problems this Christmas by 
giving Book Tokens—the gift certifi- 
cates that let your friends select the 


books they want. Ask your bookseller. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of STORY PARADE, papas monthly at Richmond, Va., for October 1, 1940. 
1. £ gf ££. = eRPReRRS-qrEIteteees« . 
CE GF BE Ws vccccncccscccccscsceses - 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Lockie Parker who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the 
editor of the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the qoanemio. management, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: : ; ) 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York ay. , 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). ; ; ; 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the ~~ or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
Signature of LOCKIE PARKER (editor). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September 1940. 


—_ Nettie Goodglass. 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1942.) 







































Notes for your 
Christmas Shopping 





rea THE GREAT GEPPY by William Péne du Bois. 





aN a 
PENS ey 4 A whole book in many colors about the famous 
He parks i anil awning-striped horse detective. $2.00 
Mog iw juss 


THE THREE POLICEMEN by William Pene du Bois. 
Three policemen disguised as fishes solve the 
baffling mystery of Farbe Island. $2.00 


Wien 


xl : ANDY AND THE LION by James Daugherty. How 
i to influence lions, with plenty of pictures to show 
SRSA AK, exactly how. $1.50 


BUTTONS by Tom Robinson and Peggy Bacon, 
Buttons was a cat, and king of the alley — 
until circumstances provided a better king- 
dom. $2.00 


LENTIL by Robert McCloskey. You never can 
tell what will happen when you learn to play 
the harmonica. Acres of pictures. $2.00 


PARADISE VALLEY by Valenti Angelo. About 
Pedro, who lived in a railroad caboose on 
the edge of the Nevada desert. Mr. Angelo 

has also written NINO, about himself when he lived in 

Italy, and GOLDEN GATE, about how he came to Amer- 

ica when he was eight. Each is $2.00 





Ask your bookseller also to let you look at: 


er WERE STRONG AND GOOD by Robert Lawson. 
1.50 


BLUE WILLOW by Doris Gates. $2.00 

KOBI by Mary and Conrad Buff. $2.00 

LITTLE JUNGLE VILLAGE by JoBesse Waldeck. $2.00 
ANIMALS NOBODY KNOWS by Ivan Sanderson. $2.00 


Write for our new 1940 illustrated catalogue 


eee rT 


AmMAmK A KS 





MICHEL’S 
ISLAND 


by Mase Leicu Hunt 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy 


A fine story that boys and girls 
from 11 to 16 will thoroughly 
enjoy, about an Indian lad of 
the Great Lakes country in the 
exciting days of the voyageurs. 
Ask for it for Christmas. $2.00 


F. A. STOKES CO. NEW YORK 




















Babar and 
Father 
Christmas 


Written and illustrated by 
JEAN DE BRUNHOFF 


‘THE new Babar book, the best of 

them all. Babar’s three children 
hear about Father Christmas and 
write to tell him what they want. 
To avoid disappointing the triplets, 
Babar goes off to visit Father Christ- 
mas with a plan... 


The American edition of this lovely 
book is the first to appear anywhere 
in the world, $3.00 


RANDOM HOUSE 20E.57St., N.Y. 


























A new book by 


Wilfrid S. Bronson 
CHILDREN 


of the 


SEA 


The tale of a dolphin, and of 
his friendship with a boy who 
lived on the island of Nassau. 
The wonders of undersea life 
are enchantingly described, and 
pictured in beautiful illustra- 
tions by the author. $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 

















TALES FROM 
FAR AND NEAR 


Thursdays, 1940-41 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 


SYSTEM 
Coming Programs 


Dec. 5 WINTERBOUND 
by Margery Bianco 


Dec. 12 MANGA 
by Richard C, Gill 


Dec. 19 Petite SUZANNE 
by Marguerite de Angeli 


Jan. 9 Trap-Lines NortH 
by Stephen Meader 


Teachers Manual on request 


Stories selected by 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Christmas 
Gift Offer 















The perfect Christmas book— 


ALL THROUGH 
THE NIGHT 


By RACHEL FIELD 


A charming fable by a famous 
author about the animals who kept 
watch in the stable at Bethlehem, 
the night that Christ was born. 
Appealing drawings by the author. 
(Mailing envelope included) 50 cents 






THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 



























For Spice 
and Delight: 


$2.00 


L~S 
4 By KATHARINE GIBSON 

JOCK S CASTLE Illustrated by VERA BOCK 

Send for FREE catalog LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 

55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 














This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 









Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parang, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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GREASED LIGHTNING By STERLING NORTH 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE. The most troublesome scalawag in 
the litter—no good for bacon, but a hilarious success in the 4th of 
July greased pig race. Lots of funny pictures in color... ... $2.00 


ALL ABOUT DAVID By ELIZABETH M. BOYD 


Many illustrations by Tony Sarg. The busy life of a present-day 
American boy: fun, trouble, adventure galore......-+++++> $1.50 


FLIPPY AND SKIPPY 
Written and illus. by DONN P. CRANE. The cutest twin 
flying squirrels ever, and what excitement they caused!...... $1.50 


BILL AND THE BIRD BANDER 


By EDNA H. EVANS. 76 action photos. Adventures in trailing, 
studying, and banding birds all over Florida. Listed among the books 
recommended by the National Assn. of Audubon Societies. . . .$1.50 


ONE-STRING FIDDLE 
Written and illustrated by ERICK BERRY. Irby heard tunes 
















w 










Merry everywhere he went. Here's what happened when he put them all 

R into one big tune! With real music for children to play.....-. $1.50 

eading § SILVER LLAMA Witten and illus. by ALIDA MALKUS 

. FA err How the good-luck animal of the Andes brought fortune to a Peruvian 

p shepherd boy, told in simple language. Beautifully illustrated.$2.00 
Christmas | LITTLE EAGLE 

Written and illustrated by ARMSTRONG SPERRY. A young 

te Navajo and his struggle to go to the White Man’s School ...... $2.00 





The Famous PETERSHAM Story Books 


uld see these incomparable books. Simply and intelli- 










lo r eaders of aids in learning for young children, these 


Story Parade 
STORY 


PARAD 





The Story Book of THINGS WE WEAR 
WOOL, COTTON, SILK, RAYON. 







135 Ilustrations, 70 in rich color......--+++-+e+eeeeeer> 
The Story Book of FOODS from the FIELD 










The Story Book of WHEELS, SHIPS, TRAINS, 
$2.5 








880) 
low, Gre Ns one con cacesecsvssnsabeceesasl 
© Hooks—is a treas. The Story Book of EARTH’S TREASURES 


ure chest of re 


le Priced like the GOLD, COAL, OIL, IRON AND STEEL. .......--.--+- $2.5 


The Story Book of THINGS WE USE 


in individual binding. Each...... 75¢ 
STORIES from the OLD TESTAMENT 


{ Each Story Book subject is also available } 

















@ Each story, bound separately...... 90¢ @ 


Of Every parent sho 
gently, in large, clear type accompanied by big, colorful pictures, they 
Special interest tell the how and why of everyday things: how things grow, how they are 
made, how they run, how they are used. In addition to being valuable 


books are real works of art. 
And universally recommended by teachers and child-study organizations. 


The newest in the series. Textiles—their origin and manufacture. 
$2.50 


WHEAT, CORN, RICE, SUGAR....-.-----+-++ee+ee: $2.50 


HOUSES, CLOTHES, FOOD, TRANSPORTATION. ...... $2.50 


At your bookstore o, ;.. 

THE J.C WIN © or from Maud and Miska Petersham have also adapted and illustrated, beau- 

1006 . STON co. tifully, simply, and reverently, these Bible stories every child should 
Arch St., Philadelphia know: JOSEPH and his Brothers, MOSES, RUTH, DAVID. - $2.75 





































This is Felicia. 
She lives in the 
book called 


Felicia is the remarkable cow with a nose for news and a gift for gossip. 
You'll love her! Ages 4 to 8. $1.50 


, ; This isa Bippy. _ He lives in a very happy book called 





At Christmas time, Bippy, a little elf, and 


F nqoroomeyyis friend, Jon, have a gay surprise story 
$n, for you. Ages 5 to 8. $1 
a2 , . 


And this is little Bo. He lives in a book called 


Little Bo and his friends and especially his dog 
tell a happy-ending tale of good luck. 
Ages 6 to 8. $1.25 


These books and many, many others 





385 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


BooKs MAKE THE 


By Pelagie Doane and Elizabeth Honness 


An absurd book of ridiculous animals and 
rhymes printed in bright colors. Any age that 
likes funny things will enjoy this. $1.00 


By Tasha Tudor 


A very little book that fits well in the stock- 
ing of a girl of four to seven. Lovely water- 
color drawings. $ .75 


By Irving Deakin. Pictures by Richard C. 
Jones 


A gay folk story from Russia of Peter and 
his animal friends with many illustrations in 
soft color. $1.75 


By Mary Lee Jahn 

A picture book which tells the story of two 
deer who were lost in the woods. A present for 
the four to six year olds. $2.00 


By William Shakespeare. 
Pictures by Leonard Weisgard 

Some books are never too old or too young. These lovely 

poems with their colorful pictures make a book of that kind. 

It is one that all readers young and old will want in their 


libraries. 


BEST PRESENTS 


By Jack Bechdolt. Pictures by Decie Merwin 


Tad had promised his friends that he could 
walk on burning coals. The account of hig 
efforts makes an amusing and exciting story for Or § 
eight to twelve year olds. 


By Myna Lockwood 


An exciting account of how a group of boy 
find a lost part of a valuable violin. $1.00 


By Catherine Beebe. Pictures by Robb Beet 


You would find it hard, too, if you had 
pick your favorite month. $1.28 


By Evelyn Young 
A very small Chinese boy spends an even 


ful New Year. Charming pictures in color byl 
the author. $ .75 


Edited by Julia Louise Reynolds. 


$2.50 


Send for our catalogue of Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 








